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allowed himself to be dissuaded. The two political sections which might then easily have come together were finally kept apart. The French Revolution and its world-wide political consequences, converting the Chatham Whigs into reactionaries, created the new Toryism with a foreign policy separating it, more sharply than was done by its domestic differences, from the old Whig tradition.
Even as it was, the conduct of the English Foreign Office during the period of Pitt's supremacy, up till 1791, showed no break of continuity with the principles of which it might have been managed by Fox himself. In regard to all that had yet happened in France, Pitt paid no heed to the reactionary cries and counsels of his personal supporters or his private and political friends. He remained as superior to mere party consideration as in like circumstances would have been Chatham himself. He was pledged to a policy of neutrality towards the factions of which England's nearest Continental neighbour had become the prey. Absolute non-intervention in the politics of France, whether within or outside her border, was the line he had laid down. In adhering to it, he carried with him the court, king and Parliament. Fox, as leader of the Opposition, was in constant and. confidential communication with the French Revolutionary chiefs; he pressed on them moderation and reserve as absolutely necessary, if they were not hopelessly to discredit their cause with their English well-wishers. While Fox was thus appealing directly to Barnave, there called one day at the London Foreign Office the Chevalier de la Bintinaye, with a letter from the Comte de Provence to George III., solicit-
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